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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


ANTIQUITY for December 1944, begins 
with a short official account of the mili- 
tary destruction wrought upon classical 
remains in Italy and Sicily. The particulars 
given, with the exception of those relating 
to Pompeii, are in the main reassuring. On 
the credit side, an unsuspected prehistoric 
cemetery. was brought to light by the digging 
of a British gun-emplacement. Blame gener- 
ally is confined to enemy action; even Pom- 
peli is to be restored to its pre-war state. 
We may note, as a postscript to this con- 
tribution, a report in The Times of 8 Decem- 
ber last, p. 3, in which it is stated that in 
Ravenna the churches and other treasures 
have suffered comparatively slight damage. 
The chief exception is San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista, which is “ virtually demolished.” 

A paper by Stuart Piggott reviews “ the 
whole question of the hoards of copper tools 
from the Ganges Basin and the adjacent 
highlands to the south-east,” an area which 
comprises fully twenty sites opened during 
the severities and since. As the finds of 
weapons and implements, and their subse- 
quent fate, were unsupervised, the only light 
that can be cast on them at present comes 
from comparing the types with those of 
Harappa-culture objects found in the Indus 
Valley. In the author’s opinion, no definite 
conclusions can be reached without the aid 
of further field-work and excavation; but 
the epoch of this unparalleled culture may 
be found to lie within the period 1500-300 
B.C., after which date iron replaced copper. 
Axes, harpoons and swords are illustrated 
by drawings, and a list of the sites, with a 
brief enumeration of their contents, is 
added. 


Hut-circles in the counties of Caernarvon 
and Merioneth, and on the east coast of 
Anglesey, are described, with five plans, 
by W. J. Hemp and C. A. Gresham. Three 
types of circles remain from stone-walled 
dwellings. Of these, the enclosed home- 
steads (second and third centuries A.D.) are 
confined to the coasts. The unenclosed 
circles lie on higher ground in the first- 
named counties. Of the single-hut circles, 
some are isolated, some belong to the en- 
closed groups. They appear to range in 
date from after the end of the Bronze Age 
to a time so recent that some of the walling 
still remains. The authors distinguish yet 
another type, which has concentric circles. 
The enclosed huts have not been evidenced 
elsewhere in Wales, and are here attributed 
by Mr. Hemp, following a suggestion made 
by the late R. G. Collingwood, to tribes 
transferred by the Romans from the eastern 
end of the present Scottish Border. Of the 
unenclosed groups, probably undatable, Mr. 
Gresham expects the origins to be found 
in West Yorkshire. 

Works reviewed include Thordeman’s 
‘Armour from the Battle of Wisby, 1361, 
(Uppsala, 1939), and ‘The Beads from 
Taxila,’ (Archaeological Survey of India 
series, 1941), which comes conveniently in 
the same number as the paper on copper 
implements mentioned above. 


‘THE President of the Worcestershire 
Archeological Society had no need to 
apologise in the Pransactions, vol. xx, for 
his account of his Worcestershire library as 
“very rambling”; there are worse things 
than a ramble round a well-stocked library 
with a well-informed bibliophile. And this 
is a proper library; a library to exercise 
body as well as mind (“ my happiest pur- 
chase . . . seven huge scrap-books, each 
weighing about 4 cwt.”’); a library in which 
are such pearls as Dr. Parr’s advice to a 
young friend about to be tried for murder 
(“as the worst may happen it will be right 
I suppose to have a suit of Black and if the 
worst does not happen it will be of use 
afterwards”). Another page in the Gargan- 
tuan scrap-books provides the epilogue; fifty 
years later a ghoulish church-restorer noted 
upon his plan of a vault in Oldswinford 
Church “ round the neck a piece of Query 
card.” 
The Rev. B. W. A. Buchanan-Dunlop has 
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a paper on the elusive Thomas White, per- 
haps a pupil of Wren’s and the architect 
of three fine Worcester churches and cer- 
tainly a sculptor of merit, while Mr. W. E. 
Tate writes learnedly of Worcestershire 
Field Systems. 

The Editor, Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, con- 
tinues his studies of Worcestershire families 
with a paper on the Coventrys of Croame, a 
family to which belonged Sir John Coventry, 
whose nose was slit because he asked a 
rude question about Charles II, Sir Henry, 
who gave his name to Coventry Street, and 
the beautiful Maria, wife of the sixth Earl, 
so lovely that a sergeant and twelve Guards- 
men were needed to protect her from being 
mobbed when she walked in Hyde Park, 
and that a Worcester shoemaker made two 
and a half guineas by exhibiting her shoe 
at a penny a peep. 


N The Modern Language Review for 

October the first article indicates a fruitful 
field for research in the old Primer Versions 
of our prayers. They were meant for private 
devotions, and after being doomed to des- 
truction by a statute of 1549 were taken up 
by the state as an engine of education— 
hence our use of the word “ primer.” 

Donne’s reference to Hebrews v, 13, 14 in 
the fifth Elegie is pursued further into the 
use made of this text in contemplative liter- 
ature. The mystical strain in his secular 
poems does not appear in the religious poems 
and sermons, possibly because Donne 
finally “ stooped to truths’ and gave up mere 
poetry. After eight or nine pages on Mar- 
ston’s handling of the Stoic Hero beloved 
by Chapman comes a subtle and charming 
paper on the role of Nature in Racine’s 
‘Iphigenia’: “le complot dépend entiére- 
ment d’immenses phénoménes naturels, des 
dieux, des vents, de la mer.” The word 
“ rivage est presque devenu chez Racine une 
tournure épique.” The winds direct every- 
thing in the play, which was written not for 
the sacrifice but for them. 

Seventeen pages on Gisli Sursson and his 
poetry are clearly for the saga specialist; 
the general reader will be more interested 
by the vigorous dealing of Soviet linguists 
with the apparently chaotic Turkomanian 
tongue. The reviews of books are valuable; 
W. W. Greg’s searching treatment of a Mil- 
ton facsimile should delight the typographer, 
the bibliographer, and the palaeographer. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A NOTE ON POPE’S HOMER. 
IV. 
ABSURDITIES. 


2. 3. Th’ immortals slumber’d on their 
thrones above——Jove has just gone to his 
“couch,” and “ golden-throned” Juno by 
him. Pope is probably trying to vitalize 
the epithet after his manner. 

2. 497. And slaughter’d heroes groan 
around their Lord——In Homer they more 
probably “ bite the dust.” 

3.254. What’s he, whose arms lie scatter’d 
on the plain?—Ulysses was not so untidy. 
He had laid down his arms while moving 
through the ranks, marshalling them. 

4. 398. “And can you, chiefs, without a 
blush survey . . . Ulysses heard; the hero’s 
warmth o’erspread His cheek with blushes.” 
—tThe first blush is from Mme Dacier, and 
the second is Pope’s; a comic juxtaposition. 
Homer says “he scowled.” 

8. 599. Where curs’d Iapetus and Saturn 
dwell, Within the streams of hell—An inept 
—e they were in Tartarus, far below 

ell. 

9. 179. Besides, full twenty nymphs of 
Trojan race With copious love shall crown 
his warm embrace.—Homer says “ let him 
choose twenty Trojan women.” One would 
think Pope meant to burlesque Agamem- 
non’s offer. . 

10. 88. Then leaning on his hand his 
watchful head.—A most unlikely attitude for 
one suddenly awakened. Homer says 
“ rising on one elbow, lifting his head ”; but 
Pope follows the despised Ogilby. “ His arm 
supported his much honour’d head.” 

10. 222. And hostile Troy was ever full in 
sight.—Another inept addition. It was dark 
night, and Homer tells of sounds only. 

10. 633. I fear the chiefs outnumber’d by 

the Trojan train—It needed not Nestor’s 
wisdom to conceive any “ train” out num- 
Sonne two. He feared they had come to 
grief. : 
11, 378. The tusky bear. A very strange 
beast. Homer’s “ boar” won’t rhyme. Dry- 
den was equally unscrupulous, putting 
“boars” for Chaucer’s “bears” in Pala- 
mon and Arcite 2. 589. 
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15. 280. What blest immortal . . . Thus 
wakens Hector from the sleep of death?— 
Absurd remark of a man just said to be 
much better. 

16. 248. While restless, raging in your 
ships, you lay—Homer says “by your 
ships”; the idle Myrmidons did not board 
beached ships. So in 1. 352, the Trojans 
being driven from the naval camp, the 
Greeks are said to ascend their ships, a most 
futile proceeding; they “spread about” 
them, as Chapman gives. 

17. 559. Then o’er their backs they 
spread their solid shields——The wrong place 
for a shield; Chapman gives dry solid hides 
upon their “ necks” accurately. 

17, 622. In such a form the goddess round 
her drew A livid cloud—Minerva did not 
take the form of a rainbow; she was like 
one, bright against a dark cloud; nor are 
clouds wrapped round rainbows. 

17. 646. —‘Fir’d with like ardour fierce 
Atrides flew, And sent his soul with every 
lance he threw.—Absurd, for Menelaus 
“was standing over Patroclus and letting 
fly with his bright lance.” The second line 
is from Dryden, “ And adds his heart to 
every gun he fires.” 

19. 125. The spectacle of Até perched on 
Jove’s ambrosial head is perhaps Pope’s 
worst howler. Jove seized her by the head, 
ie., hair. 

19. 335ff. It is quite comic to make Achilles 
say that Patroclus’s gocd cooking and good 
company detained him from the fight. Homer 
says he speedily prepared a meal when a 
fight was toward. 

19. 416. The chief beholds himself with 
wondering eyes.—Achilles in his new armour 
did no such miracle, “little short of ludi- 
crous,” says Christopher North. 

20. 201. Pope makes “ the peopled city ” 
rise in arms against a lion, for “ the whole 
tribe”; lions avoid cities, except before 
Caesar’s murder. 

22. 285. See where in vain he supplicates 
above-—Minerva only supposes that Mer- 
cury might be supplicating Jove, and how 
could Achilles possibly see such a fact? still 
less could he see a hypothesis. 

22. 462. He said, and stripp’d the slain. 
Then forcing backward from the gaping 
wound The reeking javelin, cast it on the 
ground.—Achilles was not so foclish as to 
strip the body before drawing the javelin, but 
thyme rules here as often. Why not “ He 


said, and from the slain Drew forth the 
brazen spear and set it by, Then stripped 
from him the ensanguined panoply ”? 

23. 113. Unhappy boy!—An unhappy 
address, for Patroclus was the older. 

23. 188. In that vain hope these hairs no 
longer grow.—It seems the hairs looked for- 
ward to being one day sacrificed to the 
Sperchius; no doubt Pcpe meant Achilles, 
but he doesn’t say so. 

23. 248. She shone amidst them, on her 
painted bow.—Iris visited the winds as her- 
self, not a rainbow, and the addition is inept. 

23. 832. Their bones rescund with blows. 
—Strange wrestling! For “their backs 
creaked.” 

_23. 890. As closely following as the run- 
ning thread The spindle follows——This is 
absurd, nor is the spindle a weaver’s instru- 
ment. 

23. 1015. These two-edg’d axes, terrible in ° 
war.—A very inept addition, for Homer 
knows nothing of battle-axes. 

24. 504. But whole he lies, neglected in 
the tent—Why should Achilles keep the 
corpse in his tent? Because Pope needed a 
thyme for “rent.” Homer says “by 
Achilles’ ship, among the tents”; Mercury 
was not lying here. 


PET WoRDS AND PHRASES. 


Bathing in blood or tears, This is a speci- 
men of the exaggeration that pervades Pope’s 
poem. “ Bathed in hostile blood ” occu:s as 
an eke and also for “foul with blood.” 
Lions are so described, for @popd-yos 
raw-eating. So is Mars, for prabdvos 
blood-stained. “ Bathe the ground in blood,” 
and “slaughter bathed th’ ensanguined 
ground ” occur as ekes. “ My sword bathed 
Greece in slaughter ”.is Pope’s way of saying 
“TI slew his comrades.” Discord “ bathes the 
purple plain.” “Bathed in tears” occurs 
as an eke, and also for daxpicas, having 
burst into tears. 

Blocd. There is much blood spilt in 
Homer but far more in Pope. I will give 
two examples. “ With streaming blood the 
slipp’ry fields are dy’d, And slaughtered 
heroes swell the dreadful tide,” for Homer’s 
“the earth flcwed with blood.” Again, 
“From the wide wound gush’d out a stream 
of blocd, And the Soul issu’d in the purple 
flood,” when Homer says it issued with the 
drawn spear. 
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Conscious, a word beloved by eighteenth 
century bards, occurs several times, as “ the 
conscious swains ” at the end of Book viii. 
It has the air of being very knowing. Gray 
laughs at it in his cat’s “ conscious tail.” 

Crown is a verb of all work, useful to 
rhyme. Of Helen at the loom it is written 
“ The golden web her own sad story crown’d, 
for “was depicted in,’ to rhyme with 
“ found.” Again “th’ assembled Kings 
around In silent state the consistory 
crown’d,” a phrase borrowed from Dryden. 

Generous, which Pope always crumples 
into a disyllable, has a fine and noble effect 
suited to the epic and occurs often. In the 
first twelve books he uses it to qualify— 
Nestor, Hector, Thrasymed, Socus, chief (3), 

prince, King, warrior (2), foes, Greeks (3), 
Aids, ‘bands, breeds; steeds (2), coursers; 
vines, wine (2), bowl, wheat, soil; mind, heart, 
breast (2), freedom, grief, love, vengeance, 
heat, rage, impulse, ardour (3), flame, friend- 
ship, part, care, thought, precepts. 

Majesty, majestic are also good epic words, 
and are freely imported, e.g., “The chiefs 
in sullen majesty retired,” which seems a 
criticism on Dryden’s profane version “ the 
council broke, And all their grave consults 
dissolv’d in smoke.” A little later “ Full on 
the sire the goddess of the skies Roll’d the 
large orbs of her majestic eyes, And thus 
return’d” stands for “then ox-eyed Juno 
addressed him.” Hector advances “ with steps 
majestically slow,” but not Homer’s; and 
Ajax also “ moves to combat with majestic 
pace.” We hear of Helen’s “ majestick 
mien.” Ajax and Hector after their duel 
quit the plain “with majestick grace.” The 
chiefs stand around Agamemnon “ in solemn 
sadness and majestic grief.” Sarpedon 
“ majestic moves along.” 

Mountains of dead. Ovid has only 
exstructos morientum calcat acervos, which 
was too tame for Addison who wrote that 
after Blenheim ‘“ Mountains of slain lye 
heap’d upon the ground,” and Pope delights 
in corpse-hills. Early in the Iliad Apollo 
“heap’d the camp with mountains of the 
dead,” and a little later “Hector comes to 
spread The purpled shore with mountains 
of the dead.” In the second book “ moun- 
tains of the slain” was altered in the seeond 
edition to “ numbers.” But Pope could not 
resist the phrase. In Book iv Homer’s plain 
“Many others also were slain about them ” 
becomes “With copious slaughter all the 


fields are red, And heap’d with growing 
mountains of the dead.” In Book x we get 
“hills of slain” and “a heap of dead”; this 
last is a good example of Pope’s exaggera- 
tion. In order to cut off the Trojan scout 
Ulysses and Diomede left the track and “* lay 
among the corpses ” to let him pass. Pope 
says they “stoop’d their head,” rhyming 
with “ dead,” so he really did envisage a 
high heap. How such things occur in fight- 
ing on a plain I know not. “ Hills of slain” 
and “hills of slaughter” recur later. 

Heaps upon heaps. Samson’s phrase 
pleased Dryden and Pope, e.g. “ Clust’ring in 
heaps on heaps the driving bees.”” When a 
lion attacks a flock “heaps fall on heaps.” 
Before Teucer’s bow—heaps fell on heaps; 
So also before Hector, and again “ On heaps 
the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled,” the 
last word to rhyme with “hills of dead” 
following. Addison has the phrase also, 
“heaps on heaps expire.” 

Not his (her, their) own.—Dryden and 
Pope delight in this turn from Virgil’s non 
sua poma “apples not her own”, of the 
grafted tree. “ And Troy prevails by armies 
not her own ” (2. 160). “ Amaz’d he stood, 
with terrours not his own,” (11. 671), of 
Ajax daunted by Jove. “Strength not their 
own the touch divine imparts” (13. 89), of 
the Ajaces inspired by Neptune. “ The 
coursers fly, with spirit not their own” (24. 
544), as Mercury drives Priam to visit 
Achilles. “Some god impels with courage 
not thy own” (24. 712), Achilles to Priam. 
Addison also has it, “ And England boasts 
of riches not her.own,” in the lines compli- 
menting Dryden on his Virgil. It gives a 
convenient ending, with the desired Virgilian 
flavour. 


No vulgar. This is a favourite meiosis. 
“No vulgar counséls our affairs demand” 
(10. 50). “ Nor for the deed expect a vulgar 
prize” (14. 302). “ And dash’d their axles 
with no vulgar gore ” (20. 456). “ With more 
than vulgar grief he stood opprest ” (9. 21). 
“The same I chose for more than vulgar 
charms” (9. 167). “No vulgar prize they 
play, no vulgar victim must reward the day” 
(22. 207). “ The corselet (no vulgar gift) (23. 
642). Addison again, of Milton, “No vul- 
gar heroe can his Muse ingage ”; ‘and in The 
Campaign “No vulgar fears can British 
minds controul.” 


Pensive. This usually describes persons, 
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but also “ thought,” “scene,” “ steeds” of 
Achilles, and “pomp” of Hector’s home- 


coming. 

Plain(s). Of all the heavy monosyllables 
with which Pope liked to end his lines this 
is the commonest, occurring more than 220 
times in the Iliad as rhyme-word. It groups 
with “ shore, field, ground,” the four being 
treated as synonymous, and the selection 
depending on the rhyme required. 

Rend the skies. The hyperbole pleased 
Pope, e.g., “A general shout that all the 
region rends.” “His following host with 
clamours rend the skies.” And an eagle 
“rends the heavens with cries.” 

Roll. One may suspect that convenience 
of rhyme sometimes accounts for some 
strange uses of this verb, e.g., “ Enter, and 
see on heaps the helmets roll’d,” i.e., lying. 
“In hissing flames huge silver bars are 
roll’d.” But we also find “ Roll’d in his hel- 
met these [lots] Achilles throws,” for 
“shaken,” I suppose. Talthybius “rolls the 
victim slain . . . into the foaming main,” 
for “ whirls and throws.” A spear “ roll'd 
the smoking entrails to the ground.” “ His 
country’s cares lay rolling in his breast.” The 
gesture of rolling the eyes was clearly more 
impressive in Pope’s day than it is to us. 
Juno is always doing it, and Achilles will 
roll his eyes Over a corpse. 

Superior. Milton’s Adam smiled upon 
Eve “ with superior love,” and Pope’s Jove 
twice so smiles on Minerva. Phoebus watched 
Hector’s corpse “with superior care”; 
Achilles stood “ stern in superior grief”; and 
“superior sorrows swelled in Agamemnon’s 
breast. 

Tear for tear: groan for groan—synony- 
mous phrases, useful rhyme-words, occurring 
six times in the Iliad. Addison, Cato 4. 1, 
has “ count out tear for tear.” 

Train. A word of all work and a useful 
thyme. They—the pious, pensive, Trojan t. 
Wife and children—the tender t. A wolf— 
the prowling t. The Myrmidons—his social 
t. Flies—a persevering t. Erechthonius’ mares 
—the sprightly t. Fish—the scaly t. Chariots 
—a shining t. Aethiops—an uncorrupted t. 
Charioteers—an impatient t. Stretcher- 
bearers—a needful t; Nereids—her melan- 
choly t. Trojans—his menial t. 

Waving the sword. .Not a Homeric ges- 
ture, though shaking the spear is. “ The steeds 
fly tumbling from his waving sword” is a 
line added by Pope, and the phrase is 


27 
found in half a dozen other places. 
BorROWINGS. 
Pope, having himself little Greek, 


depended mainly on the work of his pre- 
decessors Chapman, Ogilby and Mme 
Dacier. Johnson mentions the continual use 
of Chapman but says nothing of Ogilby who 
was quite as much consulted, despite Pope's 
statement that his poetry is “too mean for 
criticism ”; he was not too proud to crib. 
Even Hobbes’s version, which is a by-word 
for absurdity, was consulted and sometimes 
used; it had indeed some pretty turns. Then 
there was Dryden’s version of Book i and 
part of Book vi; Denham’s of Sarpedon’s 
speech in Book xii; and Congreve’s of the 
last few hundred lines. More interesting is 
the wholesale borrowing of phrases, especi- 
ally from Milton and Dryden. Milton is 
quoted more than forty times in the Iliad, 
but most surprisingly in the Odyssey, 
where Eve’s manners, “With sweet, 
reluctant amorous delay,” are ascribed to 
—Calypso! All through his work Pope’s 
familiarity with Dryden is apparent, and here 
Dryden was particularly useful, for his trans- 
lation of Virgil supplied many a phrase for 
the parallel passage in Homer. There are also 
many quotations from other poems. Traces 
may be found of Addison, Blackmore, 
Broome’s paraphrase of Habakkuk, Cowley 
and Yalden; and much may have escaped 
notice. 


COLLOQUIAL CONTRACTIONS. 


Wakefield justifiably protests against 
Pope’s colloquial contractions as inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of epic style. He does 
not mention “’em” for “ them,” which to 
us has a very colloquial air. The following 
occur: “I’m thy slave no more. I'll go. 
What’s he? The crime’s sufficient. The field’s 
in flames. I'll his arms bestow. What’s the 
quarrel? I'll convey. When the day’s com- 
plete. No pow’r t’ avert. I'll restore. I'll 
the prize restore. 


CORROBORATIVE DETAIL. 


The interpolations of “ majesty” have 
been noticed. Slowness also is called in aid, 
e.g. “Thus deeply thoughful, pausing ere 
he spoke.” (Nestor spoke) “ slowly rising.” 
“Slow moving on”: going their way. Out 
of a multitude of examples take these: 
“They neigh and paw the ground, and the 
turf trembles and the skies resound,” for 
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“they neigh.” Ajax fighting from his ship 
“now shakes his spear, now lifts, and now 
protends,” for “ever with his spear drove 
off any fire-bringer.” ‘‘ Then, touch’d with 
grief, the weeping heav'ns distill’d A show’r 
of blood o’er all the fatal field,” for “ Jove 
rained bloody drops.” Homer likens Achilles’ 
mourning horses to a tombstone, and Pope 
adds, “ Or fix’d as stands A marble courser 
by the sculptor’s hands Plac’d on the hero’s 
grave’: Mme Dacier gave the hint. “ The 
huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries 
Expires the goat: the sheep in silence dies.” 
In Homer only the ox is vocal. 


RIcHARD HUSSEY. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME LITERARY TERMS. 
Ill. Acrostic. 


FARLY acrostics were not puzzles but 

poems. Cicero says that Ennius wrote 
several On Q. ENNIUS FECIT; and he argues 
that the Sibylline verses were the product 
of human art rather than divine afflatus from 
their being composed in this form. Like 
most other literary forms its origin is Greek. 
The late Romans seized upon it with avidity, 
and many epitaphs so written have sur- 
vived. Here is one made by a husband on 
his wife VERA: 

Ver tibi contribuat sua munera florea grata 

Et tibi grata comis nutet aestiva volupias 

Reddat et autumnus Bacchi tibi munera semper 

Ac leve hiberni tempus tellure dicetur. 


Aelius Tertius built a bath for his veterans 
and inscribed it with lines giving his name in 
the first letters. The longest I have met is 
ON EUSEBIUS EPISCOPUS ET MARTYR. There 
were also double and triple acrostics. Less 
elaborate is Sedulius’ Hymn to Christ in 
twenty-three stanzas beginning with the let- 
ters of the alphabet in order, J, U and W 
being omitted. Coming to modern times we 
find that Sir John Davies produced no fewer 
than twenty-six acrostic poems on ELIZA- 
BETHA REGINA, Of which I will quote one to 
show what a true poet could do with this un- 
promising form: 

Even as her State, so is her mind, 

Lifted above the vulgar kind: 

It treades proud Fortune under; 

Sun-like it sits above the wind, 

Above the stormes and thunder. 


Brave spirit, large heart, admiring nought, 
Esteeming each thing as it ought, 

That swelleth not, nor shrinketh; 

Honour is alwaye in her thought, 

And of great things she thinketh. 


Rocks, pillars and heavens axel-tree 

Exemplifie her constancy ; 

Great changes never change her: 

In her sexe, feares are wont to rise, 

Nature permits, Vertue denies, 

And scornes the face of Daunger. 
But Mr. Addison is exceedingly scornful of 
such “ false wit.” He thinks it impossible 
to decide whether the inventor of the ana- 
gram or of the acrostic were the greater 
blockhead, and seems outraged by the per- 
pendicular style of writing “ after the manner 
of the Chinese.” Towards the end of his 
life Charles Lamb wrote to Southey: “ I have 
gone lately into the acrostic line. I find 
genius (such as I had) declines with me, but 
I get clever.” And to Bernard Barton he 
admitted that such things are “nine fathom 
beneath Album verses,” but they were 
written for a lady who had been kind to his 
young friend Emma Isola. 

JANE GREEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM FAMILY LETTERS. 


frequently happens in reading through 

unpublished family letters of purely per- 
sonal interesf, that here and there a para- 
graph occurs which has a wider appeal. The 
following notes of very varying dates seem 
worthy of preservation : 


From P. Palmer. 
March 4th 1727/8. 


We are much divert’d wth Sir Thomas 
Perkins’ whimsicall courtship and marriage. 


Il. 


From Lord Falkland. 
Dec. 1744. 


I am sure all yr friends will heartily rejoice, 
none more sincerely than yr humble Sert. 
the success of which I can’t now in the 
least suspect, as you have lately seen s0 
good an example in Mr. Robinson & Miss 
Chester, how much the story may be agra- 
vated I will not presume to say, but sure 
I am that too much obsequiousness is not 
always the way to gain the fair, they love 
a conquest, which if it comes too easy proves 
none, and disappoints them of the pleasure 
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of a triumph, so you must be more impor- 
tuning and less complaisant for the future. 


Ill. 
From Lucius Charles 7th Viscount Falkland. 
? Date. 


I carry’'d Lucius! to school after the Holy 
days. We found poor Mrs. Cary in a most 
melancholy condition . . . my brother? 
preparing everything for a Flanders expedi- 
tion which I believe by this time he has 
put into execution. How they parted, God 
only knows, but sure, if all Officers and their 
wives are like them, Celebacy should be the 
conditions of a commission. 


IV. 
From Lucius Charles 7th lord Falkland, 
Little Court. 
Jan, 1746/7. 


How will this window-tax agree with you? 
Generally places of the age of yours have 
many peep-holes, for which one would be 
loath to pay 12d a light. I am considering 
how many I can decently stop up here. 
The tax upon Coaches etc., will be very 
heavy to me, who am incumbered with more 
than I want, and can’t dispose of them, but 
as the money will be applyed to so good 
ause shall not repine much. The French 
it is supposed will be Devilish drubbed this 
campaign: then a good peace ensues. Who 
would grudge his all upon so good Acct? 


v 


Vincent Amcotts, from Scarborough. 
20th Aug. 1711. 


Duke Newcastle’s death makes most noise 
here, & the discourses about the division 
of his great estate is another subject. ’Tis 
said by ye will 30,000 li. per annum goes 
to Ld Pelham’s son, the remainder, which is 
about 12,000 per annum given to the 
Dutchess and daughters. Most think it will 
occasion disputes in Westminster Hall, unless 
a Marriage reconcile their differences. 


VI. 


From J. Cave, Bridge Street, Westminster. 
April 12th 1771. 


The attendance at St. Stephen’s is but very 
ta. Commanded the Forces in Tobago, d.v.p. 


2 George, General in the Army; married Isabella, 
daughter of Arthur Ingram, of Barrowby, Co. York. 


thin, and some fine weather would soon 
make it more so. At a Division of Import- 
ance at 10 o’clock last night, there were but 
72 members in the House. Operas, plays, 
gambling tables, Sohoe, the Coterie had 
probably great part in their absences. 


Vil. 


Febry 14th 1813. 
From R. R. Reinagle, Dover. 


The Duke of Devonshire desired Mr. 
Knowlton to write to me to go to Chats- 
worth as soon as possible to paint one or 
two portraits of old servants ... I have 
painted a portrait of Mrs. Fector that gained 
me much fame, and in consequence have 
begun and advanced a picture of the four 
children on a canvass 8 feet by 6 ft. and a 
half high. This promises to be a picture 
of attraction. The likenesses are done and 
quite true—in the infant, I have luckily got 
a good expression. He is held by the elder 
girl upon the back of a large Newfoundland 
dog, who is looking up eagerly to the click- 


‘ing noise of castonets, which the eldest girl 


is playing to amuse the boy, who is ten 
months’ old. The youngest is on one knee, 
clapping her hands in front of the dog to 
catch the child’s notice—they are out of 
doors. The false and stubborn opinions of 
those ignorant of Art, and the ridiculous 
ideal compositions pressed upon the artist, 
which are contrary even to common sense 
are severe trials of patience .. . We have to 
pray to be allowed to make a good pic- 
ture... 

I have begun and advanced three views 
about Dover—two of Dover pier and one of 
the Castle and heights to the S. foreland and 
the harbour at low water by the effect of 
sunset. 


VII. 


Sir Joseph J. Banks, from Spring Grove. 
Aug. 1814. 


I am told the only object by which a 
journey to Paris can be compensated is the 
works of art. Social amusement is not to 
be found. The Ferocity of the young men, 
whose education has for several years been 
calculated to destroy the effects of civiliza- 
tion, is said to be such that at a consider- 
able ball and supper the young men aban- 
doned the Dance broke into the supper 
room by force and actually consumed the 
whole of the provisions, and broke every- 
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thing that was brittlee, before a single female 
could obtain a bite or a sup... The first 
step of de-civilization appears to me to be 
the adoption of whiskers, the next the wear- 
ing of beards and the third the ill-usage of 
the fair sex ... When will France resume 
her ancient chivalrous Regime, not during 
the present generation, I fear, 25 years spent 
in deterioration are more than 50 sub- 
sequent ones can cure. 


IX. 


From G. Vertue, Weymouth. 
Aug. 14th 1820. 


Nothing has occurred since you left, ex- 
cept the sale of the King’s property. Mr. 
Young bought the Lodge for 4,000 guineas, 
but the furniture sold for an unprecedented 
high price, from the wish ever person seemed 
to have to possess something that had 
belonged to his Majesty. Last Saturday, Miss 
Rodbar eloped with Mr. Smith a cornet in 
the Lancers, not quite 20, the lady thirty- 
three. The lovers went to Guernsey by the 
Packet. His father arrived here a few days 
afterwards and followed them. 


X. 


From Buxton, Oct. 1820. 
(from a member of the Cust family). 


_ We have had quite a reunion of Lincoln- 
shire families here, the Thorolds, the Welbys 
of Allington, and Denton, the Cracrofts and 
Sir Charles and Lady Sophia Kent . . . Lady 
Heathcote is lately arrived here, and drives 
about in her curricle very successfully. Lady 
Mexborough is expected, she will vie with 
her in the science of the Whip & and the 
Reins. The balls have been well attended 
this year and there are not quite a bad com- 
pany of Players, who perform in a most 
wretched theater. The Duke of Devonshire 
is the great proprietor & patron, and a new 
theatre is in speculation, besides other im- 
provements. My brother Richard has 
returned to Belton. Peregrine’ is here for 
about a week amusing himself until that sad 
business [Queen Caroline wife of George 
TV] that now occupies the Lords shall engage 
the Commons. It is too disgraceful a topic 
to intrude into a lady’s letter, but it is im- 
possible not to lament that such tool should 
be given to the Evil intentioned for the 


3 ? Lieut.-Col. Peregrine Cust. 


disgrace & destruction of Royalty—and a 
tool this unhappy woman must be considered 
in the popularity she now enjoys. I am 
happy to hear that in the manufacturing 
towns trade is reviving and that at Man. 
chester, Leeds, etc., Radicalism is a little 
going out of fashion. Edward‘ has been 
appointed equery to P. Leopold, which very 
agreeably sets him at liberty from Regi- 
mental duty, but he will certainly not be 
a married man before the end of the year. 


P. D. Munpy. 


4? Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Cust, who had a son 
named Leopold, born 1831. The writer of the 
letter was probably one of the sons of the first 
Baron Brownlow, of Belton, Co. Lincoln. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN SCOTT'S 
POETRY. 


(See ante p. 2). 


3 CADYOW Castle” was written while the 

second volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ con- 
taining the romantic ballads, was being 
printed. It represents a marked advance in 
the narrative management of the unearthly. 
The plot is based on the assassination of the 
Regent Murray in 1569 by Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh in revenge for the seizure of 
his house and the brutal eviction of his wife, 
who went mad and died. Interest is centred 
on the absence of Bothwellhaugh from his 
chief’s hunting party, the explanation of the 
raid on Woodhouselee, and the arrival of 
Bothwellhaugh with an account of Murray's 
death. The whole is set in the “ Lay ” frame, 
with a modern minstrel tuning his Border 
harp at the request of a “ noble maid,” Lady 
Anne Hamilton. The poem has sufficient 
reality and extension to sustain both the 
allusions to the “ sheeted phantom ” wildly 
gliding with “a shadowy child” in her arms 
and Bothwellhaugh’s declaration that his 
Margaret’s ghost shrieked triumphantly over 
the bleeding regent. The supernatural con- 
tent of “ Cadyow Castle” and the phrasing 
thereof do not rise much above the conven- 
tional; the superiority lies in the unadul- 
terated quality of the superstition,2> which 


25 In Scott’s day, tradition kept alive the woes of 
Lady Bothwellhaugh, who seems to have haunted 
the ruins of Woodhouselee, as well as the new We J 
houselee some four miles distant. — See Scott's 
‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 149 (letter to Lady Anne 
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contributes to the main action without dom- 
inating it. Scott’s characterization of second- 
sighted Allan M’Aulay, in ‘A Legend of 
Montrose,’ emphasizes the hereditary conse- 
quences on an unfortunate child of an expul- 
sion and insanity like Lady Bothwellhaugh’s. 

Just as Scott’s long narrative poems pro- 
gressively approximate the characteristics of 
his later prose romances, so does the use of 
the supernatural become more like the tech- 
niques resorted to in the Waverley novels. 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel, growing 
beyond the proportions of a literary ballad 
for the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
is an accretive work. The starting point 
was the grotesque adventures of a Border 
brownie, Gilpin Horner, “ a wild rude legend 
of Border diablerie,”’6 but the centre of 
interest shifted to “ the customs and manners 
which anciently prevailed on the Borders of 
England and Scotland.” For his purpose, 
Scott needed. no more than the semblance 
of a plot which would yield excuse for and 
connect descriptions of abbey and castle, of 
combat and rough chivalry, of magical rites 
and Border ways. The goblin page of Lord 
Henry Cranstoun is, like the White Lady of 
Avenel in ‘ The Monastery,’ a supernatural 
hybrid?” which miraculously smoothes out 
all narrative difficulties in a tale illustrative 
of life and locales in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

A Border feud is ended and two hostile 
families are united by marriage when the 
hero slays an English champion and releases 
the Buccleuch heir from captivity. This is 
the basic plot of many a Waverley novel— 


Hamilton, 29 July 1802), and the note on Wood- 
houselee, ‘*‘ Cadyow Castle’; She always appears 
in white, and with her child in her arms.” 

% Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ ii, 22. For the genesis of 
Gilpin Horner, see the Introduction (April 1830) to 
the ‘ Lay ’; Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 242- 
3; George Allan, ‘Life of Sir Walter Scott’ 
(Philadelphia, 1835), pp. 192-3. From one point of 
view, the ‘ Lay ’ is the traditionary overflow of the 
*Minstrelsy ’ (Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ i, 237). 

27 The attacks on the page are so numerous that 
one defence may be quoted. George Ellis, in his 
ketter to Scott of 4 June 1805, concentrates on 
Moral, rather than on folk lore, versatility: “ It 
cannot fairly be required that, because the goblin 
is mischievous, all his tricks should be directed to 
the production of general evil. The old ideal of 
goblins seems to have been that they were essen- 
tially active, and careless about the mischief they 
produced, rather than providently malicious.”— 
MS. ‘Letters from George Ellis Esq.,’ f. 73, 
National Library of Scotland. 


love difficulties and final triumph against 
a background of armed strife, with the hero 
and heroine in different camps—the Romeo 
and Juliet theme with a Hollywood ending. 
The representative of each rival house has 
magical powers, the Lady of Branksome 
Hall by right of arts learned from her Padua- 
educated, shadowless father, the Cranstoun 
by right of his goblin page. The lady 
stanches the flow of blood with a charm, 
heals the wound by salving the weapon, and 
has secret knowledge of events. In the end, 
however, like Norna of ‘ The Pirate,’ who 
also gains power over “the viewless forms 
of air” through paternal instruction, she 
“renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid.” By 
means of the lady’s interest in Michael Scot’s 
mighty book, we are introduced in text and 
notes to the greatest of all Border magicians, 
his Continental and insular exploits, the 
burial of his book with borrowing privilege 
reserved for Branksome’s direst need, the 
recovery of the mystic tome on St. Michael’s 
night, and the religious propitiation of 
Michael Scot’s troubled spirit. The book 
is stolen from the lady’s envoy, Deloraine, 
and anticlimactically fails to aid the 
Buccleuchs. 

As for the brownie, which is usually asso- 
ciated in folk-lore with nocturnal and—for 
the most part—unseen domestic and farm 
services (the original Gilpin Horner was a 
farmhouse sprite), he can make a wounded 
man look like hay, a boy like a dog, his 
master like Deloraine, and himself like the 
kidnapped heir; but he is overmastered in 
his transformations by a running stream. He 
has no soul, can not be slain, and is male- 
volent to mortal men. When his narrative 
task is done, he vanishes amid storm effects. 

Not only is the page a_ supernatural 
jumble, but the ‘Lay’ itself is a congeries 
of superstitions, as if the poet, not fore- 
seeing his long creative career, were workin 
all-inclusively because his time was short. 
The lady overhears two elemental spirits, of 
the river and of the mountain, prophesying 
the end of family feud when pride is quelled 
and love is free, yet she is as resolved as 
Lady Ashton in the ‘ Bride’ to control her 
daughter’s love without achieving that stern 
mother’s success. The prophecy has a 


28 For echoes of Lewis’s ‘ The Monk,’ see Paul 
Staake, * A Critical Introduction to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel’ (1888), pp. 21-3. 
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bizarre origin and an accurate fulfilment, 
which results less from a harmony between 
the prediction and the probabilities of cir- 
cumstance and human nature, as in the 
novels, than from the superficial necessity 
of a happy ending.2® Quite appropriate 
references to fairies and wraiths occur, ‘as 
well as a comparison of Deloraine’s fright 
to that of the soldier “ who spoke the spectre- 
hound in Man ” (cf. the full tale in ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak’). Fitztraver’s song of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s showing Surrey his Geraldine in 
a magic mirror (Scott returns to the theme 
in ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror’) provides 
a Continental flavour. Harold’s song of the 
kelpie, the ominous shroud, the warning 
illusion of Roslin chapel in flames, and the 
drowning of Rosabelle stem from the Border 
(with a Highland overtone or two); and the 
survey of Norse lore in Harold’s native 
Orcades is like a prospectus of Scandinavian 
materials in ‘ The Pirate’: 


And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull. 


No character in the ‘ Lay’ acts the part of 
sceptic. The bridging of the chasm between 
past and present, a feat later imposed on 
Scott’s heroes, is partially accomplished by 
the seventeenth-century narrator, who 
cautions his aristocratic audience after the 
scene at Michael Scot’s tomb, “I cannot 
tell how the truth may be; I say the tale 
as ‘twas said to me.” He doesn’t know who 
buffeted the goblin page, but certainly it was 
no mortal man. He will not accuse the lady 
of Branksome as harshly as “ some bards ” 
do, but it is dangerous to tamper with magic. 
Scott seldom equals in later work the vague- 
ness of the old minstrel’s reservations, which 
— the house of magic standing as it was 

uilt. 

The ‘Lay’ is obviously the first long 
poem in which Scott uses the supernatural. 
Falling behind the unity of superstition and 
locale which is sketchily achieved in 
“ Cadyow Castle,” he spasmodically and un- 
convincingly relates his strange beings to the 
basic action. There is an apparent faltering 
in lessons already partially mastered. The 
translation of an actual Border brownie into 


29 Cf. the objection to the sprites’ dialogue as 
less, unpoetical, and forming “no part of the 
local superstition of the Lowlands ” in Sir Egerton 
Brydges, The Ruminator (London, 1813, i, 42-3 
(No. 6 of 1 April, 1807). 


a grotesque all-purpose agent shows a lack 
of taste which is also evident in “ Glenfinlas,” 
But the very exercise of assembling native 
and imported superstitions in an extended 
Border poem was valuable. The narrative 
problems encountered in the * Lay’ were not 
ignored; all of them were later solved, but 
the solutions were not consistently kept in 
mind. 

In his second verse romance, ‘ Marmion, 
Scott unfolds somewhat of the mystery of 
his own reaction to the supernatural. In 
imagination he ponders over a “ mystic lay” 
after sitting on a necromancer’s grave, comes 
under its wild sway, hears unearthly voices 
“in the bittern’s distant shriek,” thinks the 
unhallowed wizard-priest has come back 
again, and recreates him in fancy— 

Till from the task my brow I clear’d 
And smiled to think that I had fear’d. 

The mood, the place, the time, and the 
poet’s thoughts conspire to produce a very 
willing suspension of disbelief, which is in- 
dulged in freely before being dispelled. The 
romancer asserts his right to “ape the 
measure wild Of tales that charm’d me yet 
a child,” to recur to olden themes “of 
witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms,” and to 
like Christmas tales in which men “jostle 
conjuror and ghost, Goblin and witch!” 
Even in the classics, one may encounter 
wraiths, ghosts, and portents. The univer- 
sality of such beliefs justifies their narrative 
use * 


All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fear. 


Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say. 

The excuse may extend beyond Robert 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, who gossips about a 
blue-clad messengers warning James IV and 
about an infernal summoning, to include 
Gervase of Tilbury with his demon fighting 
in Gothic mail and Fordun with his goblin 
cave. Thus the major supernatural inci- 
dents in ‘ Marmion’ are English or Scottish 
and are adapted from old _ chronicles, 
sources which Scott follows more closely 
than in later works of his imagination. Nor 
is there a dearth of minor weird materials, 
such as allusions to fairies and enchanters, 
the mystery surrounding the palmer (Ralph 
de Wilton in disguise), a presage of Con- 
stance de Beverley’s death, and the Fiend’s 
power over darkly passionate Lord Marmion. 
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Sir David Lindesay repeats to Marmion 
the story of “a ghostly wight” who came 
from his mother to King James in Linlith- 
gow church with a forewarning not to war 
against the English and who then vanished 
from sight. Although sixteenth-century 
Marmion has professed a “ sceptic creed,” 
holding that natural law never is contra- 
vened by “ superhuman cause,” he hesitates 
about contradicting Sir David because of a 
recent experience. Marmion has heard a 
Scottish innkeeper’s tale of Alexander III 
consulting a wizard, Lord Hugh Gifford, 
about the future of his kingdom. But Gifford 
could only advise the monarch to wind his 
bugle, vanquish a demon “in guise of his 
worst enemy,” and learn from him the out- 
come of events. Thus Alexander unhorsed 
the elfin semblance of Edward I of England. 
Through shame at being thought a believer 
in such fictions or in “elves, if elves there 
be,” Marmion has slipped out to the Pictish 
circle and has been defeated by a knight 
whose features are those of “ mortal 
enemy,” long since dead abroad. With un- 
conscious irony, Lindesay comments that 
“midnight terrors” should be held vain by 
all but guilty and unrepentant knights. 

Another episode is that of the summoner, 
one of an indistinct “spectre crowd” at 
Dun-Edin Cross, who is reported to have 
called out the names of noble, prelate, and 
king who must appear before an infernal 
tribunal. But when the citation was denied 
in the name of a forgiving God, the ghastly 
pageant dissolved. The names are those of 
men who later fall at Flodden. De Wilton, 
suggesting explanations when giving his own 
account, agrees with later historians that 
the summons may have been “ some juggle 
play’d, A tale of peace to teach.” Moreover, 
it is De Wilton who banished the phantom 
crew by appealing to heaven and who—as 
the elfin knight—discomfited Marmion on 
Gifford moor. 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 

College of the City of New York. 


(To be continued.) 


LEONARD BACON, NATURE, AND 

TENNYSON.—In his volume of poems, 
‘Day of Fire’ (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1943), Leonard Bacon shows 
Tepeated interest in nature as it appears to 
and appeals to a trout fisherman—see pp. 


22, 68-69, 73. In one poem, ‘ Pilots of 1942, 
he wonders what is passing through the 
minds of the youthful airplane pilots in 
time of war. He asks, in part: 

Hurling through Heaven, where is their fancy 

ranging ? 

Trout in a pool rising with indolent motion 
Under dark banks white drifts of laurel veil ? 
It is, I submit, startling for a reader who has 
cast flies for trout or has watched trout 
rising, to see this statement to the effect that 
trout rise “ with indolent motion.” Trout 
do indeed often wait with apparent indo- 
lence beneath the surface, under dark banks, 
in open pools, or in swift water. A trout 
may hesitate, may be slow in deciding to 
rise. But to me it is almost inconceivable 

that any trout should rise indolently. 

Bacon’s poems in this volume show echoes 
of earlier poets. A line from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ occurs in his ‘ Club Car,’ which ends 
with the statement that our aircraft carriers 
drive ahead through the darkness, 

Wild with immortal will, not for the weak, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

Possibly his startling mention of the indo- 
lence of trout may depend upon a confused 
memory of Tennyson’s poem ‘The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ wherein (in the revised version of 
1842, and subsequently) occur these 
lines: 

Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
I watch’d the little circles die. 
WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN. 
University of Illinois. 


TARTANS.—It may be useful to your 

readers who take an interest in tartans, 
to know that tartan is a misnomer for the 
material known by that name. I think that 
Breaken is the correct name. The Scottish 
breaken or breacan, called tartan, is a rem- 
nant of the ancient Irish breaken, striped or 
parti-coloured, so universally worn at a 
very early date in Ireland. 

The Books of Leacan and Ballymote, com- 
piled in the fourteenth century from ancient 
manuscripts, state that in the reign of 
Tigearnmas, monarch of Ireland, cloths were 
first dyed purple, blue and green, and that he 
established the custom of using one colour 
in the garment of a slave; two in that of 
a soldier; three in that of an officer and of 
a young nobleman; four in that of a Biatach, 
or gentleman who held lands from the crown 
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for the maintenance of a table for strangers 
and travellers; five in that of lords of the 
district; six in that of an ollar, or chief 
professor; and seven in that of a king or a 
queen. 

At the period of the English invasion 
(1172), the Irish had flourishing woollen 
manufactories, producing parti - coloured 
cloths in great abundance, and of excellent 
quality. 

The breacan-feile, literally the “‘ chequered 
covering ” was the peculiar garb of the High- 
landers from a remote period, and later, by 
inhabitants of Ayrshire and the lower High- 
lands of Galloway. The various clan chiefs 
no doubt took their cue from Tigearnmas 
in adapting a tartan for their clan. 

The fashion of the breacan-feile, as worn 
among the ancient Irish, was so admirably 
adapted to the manners of a martial nation 
that it received very little change through all 
ages. It helped to display action, and ex- 
hibited the actor in the most advantageous 
manner. It was so conveniently contrived 
as to cover the breast better than modern 
dress, while the close sleeves gave the soldier 
all the advantages he could require in the 
use of arms. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A SUPPOSEDLY NEW POEM BY 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. — In 
Catalogue 15 of the New York bookseller, 
Norbert Halliwell, is printed an uncollected 
poem by James Russell Lowell, which per- 
haps deserves a place in the columns of 
“N. and Q.’ It is a sonnet, said to be from 
an autograph MS, and signed J. R. Lowell; 
the text reads: 


TO A FRIEND 


Who gave me a Group of Seeds and Grapes after 
a Drawing of Diirer. 


True as the Sun’s own work, but more refined, 
It tells of love behind the Artist’s Eye, 

Of sweet companionships with Earth and Sky, 
And Summer's stores, the sunshine of the mind: 
What peace! sure, ere you breathe the fickle 


wind 
Will ek its truce and bend that grape-plume 
1 


Scarcely yet quiet from the gilded fly 
That flits a more luxurious perch to find: 
Thanks for a pleasure that can never pall, 
A serene moment deftly caught and kept 
To make immortal summer on my wall: 
Had he who drew such gladness ever wept ? 
Ask rather could he else have seen at all, 
Or grown in Nature’s mysteries an adept ? 


Two or three obvious misprints of the 
printed text have been corrected. 


OLysrIUus. 


(CHAMFRED BROWES” SPEN.- 
SER’S FEBRUARY ECLOGUE.— 

Lines 42-44 of the February eclogue read 

as follows: 

But eft, when ye count you freed from feare, 


Comes the breme winter with chamfred browes, 
Full of wrinckles and frostie furrowes: 


Chamfred was sufficiently obscure to warrant 
a gloss: “ Chamfred: chapt. or wrinckled.” 

The first instance of chamfred which the 
‘O.E.D.’ records is found in Cooper's 
* Thesaurus’ (1565): “Stridtus . . . Cham- 
fred: chanelled ...” Two other entries in 
the ‘Thesaurus’ are also significant: 1. 


“Stria ... A rabate or small furrow .. , 
chaferyng...” 2. “Striatam frontem vocat 
Apuleius. A frowninge foreheade with 


wrinkles.” None of these passages is 
original with the ‘Thesaurus.’ The 1545 
edition of the ‘ Bibliotheca Eliotae ’ includes 
at least one of them, the gloss on stria; the 
1548 edition includes two, the glosses on 
stria and striatus, and suggests the third: 
“ Striata frons, a frownyng forhead.” But 
clearly the ‘Thesaurus’ offers the most 
striking parallel to Spenser’s verses.! 

The passage from Apuleius is in the Meta- 
morphoses, x, 3, where the story is told 
of a wife’s love for her stepson.2 At her 
request, he goes to her room: “ nec adules- 
cens aegrae parentis moratus imperium, 
senili tristitie striatam gerens frontem, 
cubiculum petit .. Adlington’s transla- 
tion did not suggest the “ chamfred browes.” 

Thus it is more than possible that cham- 
fred, a technical term from the building 
trades, found its way into Spenser’s vocabu- 
lary through his reading of Apuleius with 
the help of Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ 


JAMES SLEDD. 
The University of Texas. 


1 Professor D. T. Starnes has proven Spenser’s 
use of the Thesaurus. Cf. his articles in Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English, 1942, 31-58; SP, 
xxxiv (April 1942), 143-159; PQ, xxi (July 1942), 
268-282; and SP xli (April 1944), 181-200. 

2 The notes in the Variorum contain a number 
of references to Spenser’s use of Apuleius, so that 
his knowledge of the Metamorphoses needs no 
further proof. 


3 Helm’s Teubner text, x, 3, lines 7-9. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


,DMOND MALONE AND ‘BARA- 

TARIANA.’—The chief Irish imitation 
of the Letters of Junius, were the papers 
published under the title of ‘ Baratariana’ 
in Dublin, 1772. The thirty-eight Letters 
making up this collection appeared in the 
Monitor or New Freemans Journal’ from 
16 Jan. 1768 to 1 July 1772. They are an 
attack on Lord Townshend and his admin- 
istration. 

Some of the contributors to ‘ Baratariana ’ 
have long been identified. The primary 
authority for the identification is the article 
in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2 S. viii. 95 (1859). 
The characters are identified in a further 
article on p, 211 in the same volume. Accord- 
ing to this article Henry Grattan wrote the 
letters signed “‘ Posthumus ” as well as those 
signed “ Pericles,” and he also wrote the 
Dedication. The articles signed “ Synder- 
combe ” are by Henry Flood. Other articles 
are by Sir Hercules Langrishe (‘ D.N.B.’). 
According to ‘ Public Characters For 1806’ 
(p. 64) William Doyle also “contributed 
largely ” to ‘ Baratariana,’ though the pseu- 
donym he employed is not identified. 

Sir James Prior, the biographer of 
Edmond Malone, states on p. 31 of his Bio- 
graphy of Malone (1860) that Malone “ took 
part” in this controversy. A careful exam- 
ination of the Malone papers in the Bodleian 
and elsewhere has uncovered no evidence to 
support this suggestion. But Prior usually 
had good evidence for such statements, 
though it is likely that he would have given 
the pseudonym used by Malone had he 
known it. 

Every circumstance suggests that Malone 
might have participated in this controversy. 
Flood in particular was a close friend, and 
Malone himself was dabbling in Irish politics 
during this period. Moreover, the dismissal 
of his uncle, Anthony Malone, the great 
Irish parliamentarian and orator, was one 
of the principal subjects dealt with in ‘ Bara- 
tariana.” 

The identity of the authors of ‘ Baratari- 
ana’ may be well known to Irish historians. 


1 This publication was so notorious that on 22 
Jan. 1773 the Aldermen of Dublin ordered a re- 
ward of £50 for the conviction of the person or per- 
sons responsible for these satires. Cf. *‘ Calendar 
Ancient Records of Dublin, vol. xii, p. 557. 


If not, it is quite possible that one or more 
annotated topies of the volume may exist, 
containing a key to the persons behind the 
pseudonyms. 
James M. Ossorn. 
Yale University. 


[The British Museum Catalogue, 1935, gives the 
names of the contributors, between square 
brackets, as Henry Gratton, Henry Flood, Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, H. M. Boyd and the Rev.— 
Simpson: Edited by Simpson. In 1881 the B.M. 
Cat. had this note, now omitted: “ The letters 
signed Sindercombe in this collection were perhaps 
written by H. Macaulay Boyd. The B.M. copy 
of the third edition, corrected and enlarged, has 
a MS. note [by Lord Maculay] as follows: 

LORD TOWNSEND 

His social talents were sometimes set forth, tho’ 
very absurdly as a defence of the errors of his 
administration. The Ld Lieut. says more good 
things in one night than are perhaps uttered in 
this House during a whole Session. So said Pro- 
vost Andrews—what a defence ! ! !—Ep.] 


(RANGERISED HISTORIES. — (a) I 
should like to know the present where- 
abouts of: 

(1). The illustrated Clarendon referred to 
in the following description which appears 
below the print of Clarendon House pub- 
lished on 10 Aug. 1798 by N. Smith: “ This 
view was copied from a rare print in the 
choice collection of Thomas Allen Esq. to 
whom for this and many other favors, the 
Engraver of this work feels himself highly 
obliged. 

“The above section showing the relative 
situation of Clarendon House, was taken 
from a map of London (supposed to be 
unique) in the possession of John Charles 
Crowle Esq. whose Philanthropy is not ex- 
ceeded by the splendor of the Illustrated 
Clarendon’s History in which he has in- 
sertted it.” 

(2) “ The Illustrated Pennant belonging to 
Thomas Thompson, Esq., M.P.” described in 
a print of Cleveland House by St. James’s 
published 26 June 1799 by N. Smith, as “ the 
richest collection of its kind, perhaps, that 
is now extant.” 

(3). Any illustrated (or grangerised) 
Histories accessible for inspection in Lon- 
don. 

(b). Arising out of (a) (1): Was the 
Thomas Allen referred to the author (in 
1927-8) of ‘The History and Antiquities of 
London Westminster and Southwark and 
parts adjacent’? If so it would seem strange 
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that he did not include this print among 
the illustrations. 
STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


(CAROLINE, DUCHESS SFORZA, FOR- 
MERLY CAROLINE SHIRLEY. — 
Caroline, an illegitimate daughter of Robert, 
Viscount Tamworth, married Don Lorenzo, 
Duke Sforza at Gretna Green in 1837. 
Was there any issue of this marriage, and 
on whom did the Rakedall and Ratcliffe 
(Leicestershire) properties devolve, Caroline 
being heiress of these Shirley lands, under 
the will of her grandfather, Robert, 7th 
Earl Ferrers? 
R. J. bE B. 


Leicester. 


EMINENT MEN” AND “EMINENT. 
*““WOMEN.”—In my father’s residence at 
Kensington there hung for over half a cen- 
tury two interesting colour prints, now in 
my possession, bearing the titles ““ Eminent 
Men” and “Eminent Women.” The first, 
“Eminent Men,” contains 105 portrait heads 
within an oval measuring apprcximately 2 ft. 
by 1% ft., engraved by J. W. Giles after W. 
Warman, published by Owen Bailey, 22 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, 1 Aug. 1856. 
Along the bottom edge of the mount is 
engraved “ Entered according to Act of Con- 
gress by E. Newland and Co. in the year 
1856 in the office of the Clerk of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania. Printed by M. & N. Hanhart.” 

The companion print, “ Eminent Women,” 
engraved by J. Bacon after W. Warman, and 
dated 6 April 1857, contains 112 heads. The 
prints are unknown at the British Museum, 
and the only other copies of which I am 
aware were seen last year at a Tewkesbury 
hotel, the proprietor of which did not know 
where they originally,came from. The 
names of the persons portrayed are of par- 
ticular interest as affording a list of the 
world’s men and women considered nearly 
a century ago as being worthy of eminence. 
There are two outline key charts, the one 
of “ Eminent Women ” being badly torn and 
in parts undecipherable. I have been able, 
however, to identify all except one. This 
will be found, in the photograph, next but 
one to the left and slightly to the rear of 
the young Queen Victoria in the centre of 
the picture. It represents, full face, a young 
woman with her dark hair parted in the 


middle and cone on each side of the head 
with a flower, hanging down in ringlets to 
each shoulder as in the portraits of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Neither the last-named 
nor her husband is included in the two 
pictures with which this note deals. Can any 
reader recognise in my description an 
eminent woman omitted from the list below, 
published in 1857? 


Madame Albertazzii Mme Caradori Allen, 
Louisa Anderson, Joanna Baillie, A. L. Barbauld, 
Miss Benger, Mrs. Billington, Lady Blessington, 
Anne Boleyn, C. Bronté, Queen Caroline, Mme 
Catalani, Catherine de Medici, —of Aragon, —of 
Russia, Princess Charlotte, Mme du Chatelet, 
Caroline Chisholm, Cleopatra, Eliza Cook, Char- 
lotte Corday, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Charlotte 
Cushman, Mrs. Delany, Lettice Dudley (Lady 
Leicester), Maria Edgeworth, Queen Elizabeth, 
Sarah Ellis, Empress Eugénie, Helen Faucit, Eliz. 
Fry, Mme de Genlis, Mme de Girardin, Catherine 
Gore, Lady Jane Grey, Nell Gwyn, Jeanne 
Hachette, Mrs. Eliz. Hamilton, Mrs. Hemans, 
Countess of Huntingdon, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Joan of Arc, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. 
Judson (a missionary, d. 1826), Angelica Kauff- 
man, Mrs. Charles Kean (Ellen Tree), Fanny Kem- 
ble, L. E. Landon, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Maberly, 
Empress Marie Louise, Maria Theresa (1717 80), 
Marie Antoinette, Mary Queen of Scots, Mme 
Malibran, H. Martineau, Duchess of Marlborough 
(Sarah Jennings), Harriet Mellon, Miss Mitford, 
Hannah More, Lady Morgan, Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu, Catherine Macaulay, Flora Macdonald, 
Florence Nightingale. Eliza O’Neil, Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Amelia Opie, Julia Pardoe, Signora 
Pasta, Mrs. Piozzii, Mme Pompadour, Jane and 
Anna Maria Porter, Rachel. Ristori, Mme Roland, 
Fair Rosamond, Lady Rachel Russell, George 
Sand, Lady Sale, the Maid of Saragossa, Queen 
Jane Seymour, Sarah Siddons, Mme Sontag, Lydia 
Sigourney, Mme de Stael, Lady Hester S’anhope. 
Mrs. Stanhope (novelist, fl. 1809-15), Catherine 
Stevhens, Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Agnes Strickland, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Taglioni, Sarah Trimmer, 
Mrs. Frances Trollope. Louise de la Vallitre, Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Victoria, Mme Vestris, Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Frep R. GALE. 

Gerrards Cross. 


F,PWARD HUGHES BALL.—Afterwards 

Ball-Hughes, dandy and _ gambler, 
known as “Golden” Ball. What was his 
parentage? He was born 26 May 1798 
(Eton Entrance Book) inherited on coming 
of age the fortune of Adml. Sir Edward 
Hughes said to have been £40,000 a: year 
and took the name of Hughes. 

He is said by different authorities to have 
been nephew (Gronow and Boase): stepson 
(‘D.N.B.’) step-grandson (Lysons) of the 
Admiral. Boase also adds without giving his 
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authority “is said to have been son of a 
shop-seller in Ratcliff Highway.” 

The Admiral died in 1794 and therefore 
can never have seen him. 

Dame Ruth Hughes the Admiral’s widow, 
was, when she married him, the widow of 
Captain John Ball, R.N.; she died in 1800. 
The ‘D.N.B. not knowing “Gclden” 
Ball’s date of birth no doubt assumed that 
he was son of her first husband. 

It appears that her first husband had, 
whether or not by her, a son, also Captain 
John Ball R.N., who married in 1782 Jane 
elder daughter of Sir Charles Gould Morgan, 
ancestor of Lord Tredegar, but if Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ is right there was no issue of this 
match. 

“Golden” Ball appears to have had at 
least one brother Robert Ball Hughes a 
sculptor (see ‘D.N.B.’) and a sister Sydney 
who married in Paris in 1816 Sir Jchn Igna- 
tius Burke of Glinsk, Co. Galway. 

The most probable solution seems to be 
that he was a grandson of Lady Hughes as 
Lysons stated and that his fortune came 
directly frcm his grandmother, she having in- 
herited it from the Admiral. References 
Gronow ‘Reminiscences’ i. 304: ii. 89; 
Boase ‘ Modern English Biography,’ i. 147; 
Lysons ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. i, pt. ii, 
642; Larwood ‘Story of London Parks,’ i, 
315. 

Wasey STERRY. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 


SURPLICED DETECTIVE AS DECOY. 

—Of 1929’s murder cases, criminologists 
will recall readily the one so remarkable for 
a long and progressively successful try-out 
of the polygraph (the “ lie-detector ”) after 
scopolamine had proved ineffective. Only 
in the nick of time it was that the panic- 
stricken subject smashed the machine bear- 
ing inexorably down upon his life. Thwarted, 
the prosecution lacked essential evidence. 
Their man was held, however, charged with 
the theft of the missing victim’s motor car, 
and sent to prison for life as a habitual 
criminal. His mother, as an accomplice, was 
jailed for five years. While serving her sen- 
tence, the woman’s thoughts turned back to 
her religion. Thereupon recourse was had 
to a base and sacrilegious expedient. A 
detective, masquerading as a priest, “ heard 
her confession ” (which was to profane one 
of the seven sacraments), with the result 


that the agents of justice were able to set 
about bringing the son to trial for murder 
with the positive certainty of a conviction. 
From this he saved himself by suicide. 

In the criminal annals of the English- 
speaking world has there ever been another 
such outrageous breach of the canons of fair 
procedure? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


G: K. CHESTERTON: AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY .—This is written not only in 

- book so-named, but in all his books, as 
thus: 

He was the sort of schoolboy ... who would 

much rather be thought a dunce than have his own 


dreams invaded by more active or animated dunces. 
(‘ St. Thomas Aquinas,’ p. 15.) 


I might convince a man... if he and I were 
very fond of each other, and fought each other 
every night for forty years. (Jb., p. 37). 

‘oe with a huge controversial appetite. (Jb., 
p. 

Being himself resolved to argue, to argue honestly, 
to answer everybody, to deal with everything, he 
produced books enough to sink a ship or stock 
a library. (Jb. p. 140). 


He went through the ordinary fi irta- 
tions of (Blake, p. 
The reader of Miss Maisie Ward’s life of 
Chesterton will recognize all these as auto- 
biographical. I should welcome the assist- 
ance of other readers in completing the 
number of such passages. 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND SYSTEMS.— 
Four Americans who benefited from 
some form of personal shorthand system are, 
I am told, Benjamin Franklin, James Madi- 
son, Roger Williams, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Where can one find rather detailed descrip- 
ticns of the bases of their methods? 
British accounts of this form of simpli- 
fied expression list a great many literary 
figures—Dickens, Lord Chesterfield, Pepys, 
Horace Walpole among them—and this is 
to be expected, from the very nature of their 
professicn. It is almost inevitable that 
numerous American writers must have 
devised shortcut systems for their own indi- 
vidual use, Where is the literature on this 
subject? 
J. T. G. 


{From ‘ American N. and Q.’, September 
1944.) 
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Replies. 


SWIFT AT THE MOVING PICTURES. 
(s.v. ‘Journal to Stella’ clxxxvii. 147). 


"THERE are many references in the early 

eighteenth-century newspapers to what 
might be called moving pictures. Four years 
prior to Swift’s attendance at such an optical 
phenomenon, as recorded under 27 March 
1713, in the ‘Journal to Stella,’ there 
appeared the following notice in the Daily 
Courant of 9 May 1709: 

MR. PINKERTON In order to divert the Gentry and 
others at Greenwich, Deptford, Woolwich, Lee and 
other adjacent Places thereabouts, has remov’d the 
most Famous, Artificial and Wonderful Moving 
Picture that came from Germany, and was 
to be seen at the Duke of (Malborough’s 
Head in_ Fleet-street, is now to be seen 
at the Hospital Tavern in Greenwich, next 
Door to his new Playhouse. .. It is to be seen 
all Day long, the very moment they come in with- 
out hindrance of Time. [Repeated until May 16, 
when the “ machine ” was to be shipped to France. ] 

The wording of the advertisement in the 
Daily Courant of 20 April 1715, is very 
close to Swift’s own description. He wrote 
“You see a sea ten miles wide, a town on 
t’other end, and ships sailing in the sea, and 
discharging their cannon. You see a great 
sky, with moon and stars .. .” The news- 
paper notice reads: 

. .. at the Duke of Malborough’s Head in Fleet- 
street, is to be seen the Representation of Heaven 
and Earth . . . of the Sea with Ships sailing, firing 
their Guns, and being saluted by such Castles as 
they pass by, with a Noise like to the greatest 
Cannon-shot ... difficult to distinguish from 
Nature it self . . 

This notice is repeated many times during 
this year, especially after the “curious 
machine” had been moved to “the Booth 
within the Rounds at West-Smithfield” on 
12 July. Subsequent advertisements revealed 
that “alterations of Prospects will be made 
every week,” the last notice being dated 3 
October (Daily Courant). 

An explanation of exactly what it was that 
Swift saw is a much more difficult matter. 
The notices just cited would seem to indicate 
that Swift had attended a showing of the 
“Magic Lanthorn,” first mentioned in 
England in 1696, and defined by N. Bailey 
(Dictionarium Britannicum, 1730 edition) as 
“ An Instrument that by means whereof, little 
painted Images, are represented on an oppo- 


site Wall of a dark Room, magnified to any 
bigness at pleasure.” Whether or not the 
camera obscura, was a different apparatus, 
it is hard to say. The term is defined by 
Bailey as “a room darken’d every where, 
but only at one little hole, in which a glass 
is fixed to convey the rays of objects to 
a frame of paper or white cloth.” But E. 
Chambers (Cyclopaedia, 1789 edition) 
defines the term both as the “ darken’d 
room” and as an optical instrument, and 
gives different drawings of the camera 
obscura and the magic lantern in vol. v of 
his work. 

There was, however, another “ curious 
machine” which was capable not only of 
showing the “ ships sailing in the sea,” but 
also of producing the accompanying sound 
effects for the “ discharging their cannon.” 
This apparatus, previously mentioned in 
“Notes and Queries’ (2 S. xii, 81), was the 
elder Christopher Pinchbeck’s famous 
Astronomical and Musical Clock or “ Grand 
Theatre of the Muses.” The earliest an- 
nouncement of this device that I have seen 


‘in the London newspapers is found in the 


Daily Courant of 21 Sept. 1716 (though the 
wording of the article indicates previous 
advertisements), where Pinchbeck was offer- 
ing his invention for sale at 700 guineas. The 
fullest description, however, is found in the 
Country Journal, or Craftsman, for 28 June 
1729, an announcement which is reproduced 
here in full: 


That moft Delightful and Surprizing Piece of ART, 
The GRAND THEATRE of the MUSES, 


Made by Mr. PINCHBECK. 


Is now to be feen in Bifhopfgate-Street, at the late 
South-Sea ee over-againft Threadneedle- 
treet. 


This Wonderful and Magnificent MACHINE has 
in the Front Two moft beautiful moving Pictures. 
The One is ORPHEUS in a Foreft, playing on his 
Lyre, and beating exact Time with his Head and 
Foot to every Tune, among a great Number of wild 
Beafts, who, by their various Motions, feem to be 
animated and charm’d by his Harmony. 

At the fame Time it performs on feveral In- 
f{truments, great Variety of fine Pieces of MUSICK, 
compofed by Mr. HANDEL CORELLI, and 
other celebrated Mafters, in fo excellent a Manner, 
that fcarce any Hand can equal. _Likewife the 
fweet Harmony of an Aviary of Birds, which is 
imitated to fo great Perfection, as not to be diftin- 
guifhed from Nature itfelf. 

The other Pifture is a Landfcape, with a View of 
the Sea, terminating infenfibly at a very great 
Diftance; with Ships failing, plying to Windward. 
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and diminifhing Dare 2 fect ptt go at Baschurch until about that same year; 
her f the Eye, at leng' a ’ H 

playing the Sen the at Edgmond until about twenty years 


fame Time. 

On the Land are Horfe-men, Carts, Chaifes, &e., 
paffing along, the Wheels turning round as tho 
on the Road, the Men and Horfes altering their 
Pofition, to keep themfelves upright, as they come 
down a fteep Hill, and pafs through a Valley. 

Then, in a frefh Water River are feen Swans 
{wimming, fifhing and feathering themfelves, their 
Motions as natural as tho’ really alive. Likewife 
the {porting of the Dog and Duck is highly 
diverting. 

Upon the whole, this inimitable Machine, for 
its beautiful Structure Harmony and Proportion, is 
thought to be the moft finifh’d Piece of Art that 
ever appeared in Europe. 

Note. To be feen from Ten in the Morning, till 
Nine in the Evening, without lofs of Time. 


Throughout the summer there were 
numerous references in the contemporary 
newspapers to Pinchbeck’s machine. Nearly 
a decade later the Daily Advertiser of 23 
Oct. 1738, carried a notice about “ The 
Grand Machine in the Great Room in 
Panton-Street ” and “ the clock work in the 
Machine, which . . . produces Moving Pic- 
tures representing the Muses coming to meet 
Apollo ...” On 22 Aug. 1741, the Daily 
Advertiser carried a notice to the effect that 
Pinchbeck’s machine was to display the 
‘Siege of Cartagena’ during the time of 
Bartholomew Fair. And again on 26 Aug. 
1745, the Daily Advertiser carried an adver- 
tisement about the “ Musical Clock with two 
moving Pictures.” Then on 18 and 19 Aug. 
1748, at the Mitre Tavern, Charing Cross, 
was shown L’Opera Comique dans un Puit 
Magique, “a Pantomime of three Acts.” 
“This curious apparatus” was evidently a 
motion picture of some sort, according to 
the allusions to electricity and curious 
machinery in the news item from the Daily 
Advertiser describing the production. The 
Daily Advertiser further notes that the 
exhibit was attended by the Fellows of the 


Royal Society. 
A. H. ScouTEn. 
The University of Texas. 


THE PUDDING BELL (clxxxvii. 257, 307). 

—The custom of tolling the bell for a 
few minutes as the congregation leave the 
church on Sunday mornings prevailed to 
Tecent times at several Salopian parishes. 
This was done at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury— 
except on Communion Sundays, until at 
least at late as 1883. It was also kept up 


previously, and at Pulverbatch until 1847, 

The purpose of this practice was said to 
be to warn those at home to get the dinner 
ready! Probably the “ Pudding Bell” at 
Oxhill had a similar purpose. 


J. R. Balry. 


WARRANT FOR THE EXECUTION ‘OF 

CHARLES I (clxxxvii. 236)—An exact 
facsimile of this important document, with 
the fifty-nine signatures of the Regicides and 
corresponding Seals, carefully printed on 
paper to emulate the Original, 22 inches by 
14 inches, 2s, Chatto and Windus’s list of 
books, October, 1878. 

D. 


This warrant is preserved, as your corres- 
pondent suggests, in the Library of the 
House of Lords. At the moment it is 
believed to have been removed for security 
reasons. 

I have myself one of the early nineteenth 
century facsimiles and should be prepared 
to lend it to your original enquirer for 
photographing or other purpose if he cares 
to get into touch with me, 


B. R. LEFTWICH. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE WASHING- 

TON PEDIGREE (clxxxvii. 248).—In 
his interesting article under this heading, MR. 
E. GREENING LAMBORN mentions a 
number of monuments on which the Wash- 
ington arms appear, but he does not cite 
one example which would seem to be par- 
ticularly relevant to the problem under 
discussion. I refer to the arms displayed in 
the east window of Windermere parish 
church, Bowness, Westmorland. 

In the third light, at the top right hand 
corner is a shield representing the families 
of. Washington and Lawrence, the blazon of 
which is: quarterly, 1 and 4 Argent two bars, 
and in chief three mullets, gules (for Wash- 
ington); 2 and 3 Argent a cross ragulée, 
gules (for Lawrence). This may prove to be 
the earliest example of Washington quarter- 
ing Lawrence. 

Some of the glass in the arch of the 
window is as early as 1260 and 1340. But 
much of the glass is known to have been 
brought (probably at the suppression of the 
monasteries) from Cartmel Priory, Lanca- 
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shire. This is demonstrated by the presence 
of a prior of Cartmel, together with arms of 
families known as benefactors of Cartmel, 
e.g., Sir William Thornborough (and his 
wife) of Hampsfield, Cartmel, great-grandson 
of John Washington. 

In the fourteenth century, John de Wash- 
ington held Tewitfield, part of the manor of 
Warton, North Lancashire. In some estates, 
Washingtons were succeeded by the Law- 
rences, who also had land in Warton. Robert 
Lawrence of Ashton by Lancaster, who had 
(or claimed) the advowson of Warton 
Church, held three messuages etc., of the 
king in socage, by 1d. rent; Lancs. Ing. p.m. 
(Chet. Soc.) i, 56. The Victoria County 
History of Lancashire, vol. viii, contains 
much information (on which some of the 
foregoing is based) concerning both 
families. 

F. C. THORNBOROUGH. 


[I did not mention the Bowness glass, first, be- 
cause it is well-known, and secondly because its 
authenticity is doubtful and its significance still 
more so. There are pictures of it in Nelson’s vol. 
in the Antiquary’s Series, ‘ Ancient Painted Glass 
in England,’ p. xxv, and in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments, Westmor- 
land, 1936, pl. 46, where the Commissioners doubt 
the ascription to Washington and Lawrence alike, 
and describe all the glass as “partly restored,’ 
some as “much restored,” some as “mostly 
modern,” and express the suspicion that some of 
the heraldry has been “ wrongly restored.” I 
doubt if the arms of the Ist and 3rd quarters of 
the shield in question are for Washington, and I 
am sure that the cross in the second and third is 
not for Lowrence, who bore a ragged cross whereas 
this one is plain. ‘ 

In any case, Washington quartering Lawrence 
does not agree with any known pedigree: the 
records, cited in the V.C.H. Lancs, viii, 56, show 
that the heiress of Robert Washington married Ed- 
mund Lawrence and brought Ashton to his descen- 
dants who then put the Washington coat in the 
second quarter of their shield. When, in turn, 
their eventual heiress took Ashton to the Butlers 
of Rawliffe that family added Lawrence followed 
by Washington to their quarterings; similarly the 
Radcliffes of Winnarleigh quartered Butler, Law- 
rence and Washington, in that order, after. a 
marriage with a Butler, co-heiress, and Sir Gilbert 
Gerard added Radcliffe and the rest to his shield 
on marriage with Anne, dau. and heir of Thomas 
Radcliffe. If the Bowness shield. as Mr. THORN- 
BOROUGH says, is the first example of Washington 
quartering Lawrence it is also the only one, and 
inexplicable. 

Finally, if this glass is genuine, it dates, as the 
Report notes, to. the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and is 
therefore too early to refer to the Law- 
rence-Washington marriage for the Washingtons 
did not get Ashton until Robert Washing- 


ton married Agnes, dau. of co.h. of Randle 
le Gentyl in the reign of Edward C.CH., 
(Dodsworth MS. clxii, fol. 81 b) As the VCH 
p. 162 snows, the President’s ancestors had no direct 
connection either with Ashton or with the Law. 
rence family: they were of Tewitfield, in Warton, 
which they got with Joan Croft before 1356, so 
that if the quartering at Bowness is really for Law 
rence it has nothing to do with George. 

most interesting shield in the Bowness win- 
dow is that of William the Marshal, founder of 
Cartmel Priory and ancestor of Mr. Winston 
Churchill—E. A. GREENING LAMBoRN.] 


So exhaustive an enquiry might well con- 
tain a passing reference to the Pedigree of 
Washington of Adwick-le-Street, near Don- 
caster, published by Rev. J. Hunter: ‘ South 
Yorkshire,’ 1828, i. 253. For the descend- 
ants of Richard Washingtcn and his wife, 
Jane Lund, fcr 150 years resided at Adwick- 
le-Street. Although Hunter declares that the 
American family of Washington was not 
sprung from Adwick, he states that the 
pedigree set out by him was transcribed from 
a document prepared by General Washing- 
ton and was transmitted to him by Busrod 
Washington who was thought to be the 
person best able to refute or establish the 
opinion held by many in Yorkshire. 

In Adwick church is a large altar tomb 
of James Washington (d. 1580) and his wife 
Margaret Aulaby (d. 1579); the arms are 
Argent two bars, and three mullets in chief 
gules. There are also memorials of Richard 
Washington “dominus de Adwick” (d. 1678), 
Richard (d. 1680) and Godfrey, who died 
unmarried, in 1709. The baptismal name of 
Laurence, although frequentiy found in the 
American family, never occurs in that of 
Adwick-le-Street. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


[The pedigree to which Mr. BrRockweELt refers 
was taken by Hunter from Thoresby’s ‘ Leeds,’ 
1715, p. 102. As it begins only in 22 Eliz. it is too 
late to throw any light on the problems with which 
my was concerned.—E. A. GREENING LAM 
BORN. 


NINE MEN’S MORRIS (clxxxvii. 256).— 
The allusion to this game in ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ Act ii, Scene i, has 
brought it into the fierce light that beats 
on Shakespearean references. Mr. OWEN 
will, in consequence, find a great deal in the 
notes in the Variorum and similar editions 
of the play. 
The following from ‘ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land ° ii. 467 affords a preliminary answer: 
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Merels was a game for two players or parties, 
each of whom had the same number of pebbles, 
disks, pegs, or pins. lt was also known as Nine 
Men’s Morris, Fivepenny Morris, and Three Men’s 
Morris, according to the number of ‘“* men ” used. 
The usual form of the diagram on which it is 
played is a square with one or more squares inside 
it. The pegs or stones placed at set points are 
moved by one side so as to take up the men of 
the other. Cotgrave speaks of ‘‘ the boyish game 
called Merilles, or fivepenny Morris” as being 
“played here most commonly with stones, but in 
France with pawns, or men made of purpose, and 
termed Merelles.” Various local varieties have 
been described by antiquarian writers. In the open 
air form of the game the squares are made in 
the turf with knives. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


In the note on the line from ‘ A» Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream’ in the Warwick 
edition of the play, a description following 
the substance of the above quotation is given, 
but a diagram is added to the text. There 
is also a reference to a book by Alice B. 
Gomme, ‘ Traditional Games’ (i. 414) which 
might throw more light on the subject; un- 
fortunately I have been unable to consult a 
copy of this book. 

BERNARD REDDING. 


A diagram is necessary for the reply and 
one was published in the Daily Telegraph 
of 23 April 1932 with a complete descrip- 
tion of the game. A brief explanation was 
published in the Daily Telegraph of 23 May 
1935 by F. W. Alexander, M.R.C.S., and 
eight other writers to the Daily Telegraph 
of that date were thanked for their letters. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


TOY THEATRES—A NOTE ON WELLS 

GARDNER & CO. (clxxxvii. 305).—In 
referring to “ The Good Fairy,” a toy theatre 
play published by this firm, Mr. George 
Speaight admits to an uncertain recollection 
that it was published in co-operation with 
the Underground Railway Co. This was one 
of two plays which appeared with very 
entertaining plates in colour by Albert 
Rutherston consisting of full size sheets for 
the set up of the proscenium, scenery and 
characters in the play all ready to be cut 


. up and mounted. The sub-title of “ The 


Good Fairy ” was “ An UndergrounD Pan- 
tomime.” The second publication was “ The 
London Review—A Moral Pantomime ” 
which was published in 1923. One of the 
back-cloths is of Piccadilly Circus and is 
flanked on either side by Tube Railway 


entrances labelled “ UndergrounD.” This, 
and an oblique reference in the text of the 
pantomime, are the only allusions to the 
railway though I seem to remember that the 
colour sheets were used as posters outside 


the stations. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


B4tT AND TRAP (clxxxvi. 270; clxxxvii. 

87, 153, 241)—As a youth, about 
twenty-five years ago, I played this game 
when staying with relatives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newport, Shropshire. The 
local name was “ Trib and Knurr,” and it 
was also known as “ Dog-stick.” The 
“ Knurr ” was a hard wooden ball, which 
was placed in the “trib” (trap) and struck 
smartly with a sort of wooden cudgel, called 
the ‘“ Dog-stick”—or more simply, the 
“dog.” The player who managed to send 
the “ knurr ” the greatest distance in a given 
number of strokes, won the game. I do 
not know, however, whether the game is still 
played, but in former times, “Trib and 
Knurr” was a very popular pastime for 
young men on Shrove Tuesday. 

According to Hartshorne. (‘Salopia 
Antiqua’ London 1841, p. 599) the “ Trib” 
in his time was actually the wooden ball. 
He adds, however, that according to his 
informant, the “trib” properly signified the 
hole into which the ball fell after it had 
been struck—evidently he is referring to a 
variant of the game. In other parts of 
Shropshire the game is known as “ Knurr 
and Spell.” 

In the neighbourhood of Clent, also in 
Shropshire, a somewhat similar game known 
as “ cat-stick ” (a local name for “ Cat and 
Dog”) is also popular. In this game the 
ball is substituted by a piece of wood about 
6 inches long and about | inch in diameter 
which tapers off from the centre towards 
each end, thus forming a double cone. This 
is known as the “ cat” and is made of yew 
or box wood. When laid on the ground 
and struck at either end, it will rise high 
enough for the player to hit it away from — 
him as it descends. There appear to be 
several versions of the game. At Clent, the 
play was to throw the “cat” at fhe player, 
who stood in a circle marked out on the 
ground, and wielded the “ dog” as though 
it was a cricket bat, the object being to 
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prevent the “cat” from falling within the 
circle. 

In Argyleshire, the game of “Cat and 
Dog,” with slight variations is played under 
the name of lomairt ais a Gheata. “Stracais,” 
another bat game popular in Argyleshire, 
appears to be very similar to “Bat and 
Trap ”’—see R. C. Maclagan ‘The Games 
of Argyleshire * (Folk-lore Society Pub. No. 
xlvii 1900). 

Lesute J. R. Batry. 


Isle of Wight. There was a lawn on which 
my father played with us at trap-bat and ball 
(c. 1865). (‘A Long Retrospect,’ by F. 
ail Oxford University Press, 1936, p. 


WADIMAR. 


MIST LETOE BOUGH (clxxxii. 233, 305; 
clxxxiv. 205; clxxxvii. 109, 261).—The 
Italian solution to the origin of the story 
by Mr. WILLIAM JAGGARD is so convincing 
and attractive as to prompt me to turn up 
his reference to Samuel Rogers’ Poem in 
“Italy, and that in the hope that the facts, 
whether historical or merely poetical, may 
lead somewhere. Ginevra Orsini, the bride 
who in her fifteenth year is said to have 
married Francesco Doria, was “ the very last 
of that illustrious race and lived in her 
father’s palace near the Reggio Gate in 
Modena.” The portrait of “this lady in 
her earliest youth was done by Zampieri,” 
who is better known as Domenichino. We 
should hardly have expected the locale to 
be as far north as Modena, as Rogers 
recounts, nor the artist to be so late in date 
as Domenichino who died at Naples in 1641. 
The Modena gallery does in fact contain 

a painting of “A Sibyl” by Domenichino, 
but nothing relating to Ginevra Orsini, nor 
does any portrait of that family appear to 
have figured in any exhibition held at 
Modena. Again, a perusal of the manifold 
tavole of the Orsini di Roma family, set out 
with its many ramifications in  Litta’s 
‘ Famiglie Celebri Italiane, does not reveal 
a lady of the name of Ginevra, nor is there 
any appropriate marriage of an Orsini to a 
Doria. One would rather look for a lady 
of the time of Gentil Virgilio Orsini, Lord 
of Monterotondo circa 1494, or of some in- 
habitant of the Castello Orsini at Bracciano, 
near Rome. Possibly the archives of the 
Casa Orsini might contain an allusion, how- 


ever slight, to some cofanetto nuziale or 
marriage chest as having been included 
among its family treasures? 

The only enlightenment on the pictorial 
side of the problem is found in Binyon;: 
‘Drawings of the British School in the 
British Museum,’ iv, 148, where a drawing in 
Indian ink by T. Stothard (duly noted by 
Mr. JAGGARD) is described as “ the portrait 
of Ginevra hanging in an alcove above the 
chest in which she was imprisoned.” The 
drawing was engraved by Goodall. It does 
not seem to have been included among the 


~large number of drawings by Stothard which 


were sold at Christie’s in May 1845. With 
difficulty one may discern from the framed 
portrait of Ginevra shown in this ~ small 
drawing, and reproduced in S. Rogers’ 
“Italy, that she is represented at full length, 
her right hand raised to her chin and her 
left falling down over the arm of the chair 
in which she is seated; in the foreground 
is the cassone or marriage chest; small 
though the composition is, it has a niche 
as its background. j 

It is remarkable how closely the poetical 
broadside entitled ‘The Mistletoe Bough, 
and “ printed by J. Catnach at 2 Monmouth 
Court, 7 Dials ” about 1840, follows the poem 
by S. Rogers. 

A satisfactory solution of this problem 
seems so far unattainable. Something more 
may yet be found in a cinquecento Floren- 
tine setting. 

Maurice W. BROcKWELL. 


BAZOUKA (clxxxvii. 257)—The Bazooka 
—not Bazouka—is an infantry anti-tank 
weapon of American origin. 

In previous endeavours to equip infantry 
with an efficient anti-tank weapon, the diffi- 
culty has been that the shock of discharge 
when fired from the shoulder, has limited 
the calibre of the weapon, and consequently 
the size of the projectile. 

The Bazooka overcomes this difficulty 
by permitting the gases generated by 
the firing of the propulsive charge in the 
weapon to escape over the shoulder of the 
firer, thus reducing the shock of discharge 
and permitting the use of a larger projectile. 

With regard to the etymology of the word, 
and its origin, these are associated with 
military security, in that the slang word 
used by American troops to describe the 
new weapon was Officially adopted as 4 
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cover-name to deceive the enemy, in much 
the same way as in the last war what are 
now known as “ armoured fighting vehicles ” 
were referred to during their experimental 
production as “ tanks "—a cover-name which 
stuck, as has Bazooka. 

The word Bazooka may be connected— 
but this is only a personal surmise—with the 
American slang word Bazoo. This in Dic- 
tionary of American English is given three 
meanings: (1) A toy trumpet (1877-1903); 
(2) Assertive or boastful talk (1902-1906); (3) 
One’s mouth (1906). ‘ 

This may be considered a not unlikely 
derivation for a weapon with a hole at each 
end liké a trumpet and also definitely asser- 
tive. 

St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


STREET DOORS OPENING OUT- 
WARDS (clxxxvii. 257).—Mr. CONNETT 
WuITE appreciates “the danger, in case of 
panic from fire or otherwise, in buildings 
such as theatres and office-blocks,” of street 
doors which do not open outwards. ; 

The disasters in theatre fires and panics 
at Sunderland in 1883, Chicago in 1903, and 
Montreal in 1927 were all largely due to 
this cause. 

As a result of the lessons then. learned, 
para. 46(a) of the ‘Manual of Safety 
Requirements in Theatres’ issued by the 
Home Office in 1935 (34-226) reads as 
follows : 

“ 46—(a) All doors in exit ways, and doors 
used as exits from any part of the building 
or leading to the open air, shall open in the 
direction of exit; when used also as entrance 
doors they may be arranged to swing both 
ways.” 

' St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


I do not think with the growth of the 
sense of property modern civilized communi- 
ties—unless there were some official reason 
—would have their house-doors opening out- 
wards. I know when I leave any other 
person’s house, as a matter of courtesy I 
wait for the owner to open the door for me, 
invariably. 

Railway carriage doors open outwards— 
except in Pullmans and I believe in some 
hospitals the doors open outwards. 

Such an arrangement would seem too 
much for human nature except when 
danger from fire, earthquake, and other 


hazards absolutely compel it. But the door 
opened outwards at the Pickwickian board- 
ing-school! 

WADIMAR. 


KRISKRINGEL (clxxxvii. 236). — The 

American usage of this word helps to 
explain Mr. Simpson’s noisy throng of 
people in the North of England, and indeed 
makes his reference to the toy fair of a 
large department store at Christmas-time 
very apt indeed, 

A Dictionary of American-English gives 
Kriss Kringle. Also Christ-Kinkle. Santa 
Claus, St. Nicholas, with examples of 1830 
and 1874. For etymology there is the note 
Cf. German Christkindl, “ Christ child.” 

D.A.E. gives this word as being of 
American origin, but I have not found the 
dictionary infallible in these claims. 

It seems more likely that the U.S. and the 
North Country use will both have derived 
independently from the common Germanic 
origin. 

ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


GEHOES (clxxxvii. 170).—In driving oxen, 
in place of Giddap and Whoa one says 
“Gee” and “ Haw.” This is the pronuncia- 
tion in Missouri. Are Gehoes perhaps ox- 
carts? 
T. O. 


(GREEK ACCENTS (clxxx. 249 and refer- 
ences given).—I find that Arthur Evans 
—of Crete—protested at school against the 
tyranny of Greek accents, and won the prize 
at Harrow for an epigram written in un- 
accented uncials. 
HIBERNICUS. 


(CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS 

(clxxxvii. 80 172).—There is a Potash 
Farm on the outskirts of Stewkley parish, 
Bucks, on the road leading to Winslow and 
immediately opposite the turning to Drayton 


Parslow village. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


SIR LIONEL DUCKETT (clxxxvii. 191).— 
“ Sir George Floyd (1811-1902) 3rd bart, 
antiquary, studied at Harrow and Christ 
Church and served in the army ” (Chambers) 
might be some relation and give a clue. 


WaADIMAR. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


January 27, 


The Library. 


Book-collecting asa Hobby. By P. H. Muir. 
(Gramol Publications. 3s. 6d.) 


THis little book is more than the protrep- 

ticus its title implies. It includes in its 
hundred pages an elementary treatise on 
bibliography and a compendious history of 
book production and publishing. No more 
commendation is necessary than to say that 
it reaches the high standard of judgment and 
accuracy that we expect from Mr. Muir. 
But as it will doubtless be reprinted, we 
submit a few points for the author’s con- 
sideration. 

P. 17, Is it really certain that “ the first 
book published with gilt lettering” is the 
1832 Byron? Quite early in the eighteenth 
century publishers issued books at, e.g., 
2s. 6d. “ sewn” and 3s. “ bound”; research 
may probably show that more expensive 
books were bound and lettered for the 
publishers as well as for (other) retailers. 

P. 19. That dedications “are not much 
used in modern books” is a surprising state- 
ment. 

P.,20. The volume which contains ‘ Lyci- 
das’ consists of two parts, bibliographically 
distinct though no doubt always combined; 
the second has a title-page in English. 

Pp. 44, 51. Though Mr. Muir protects 
himself by a qualifying statement (p. 42) it 
is dangerous to tell the collector of twentieth- 
century books that an octavo is made up of 
sheets folded three times to make eight 
leaves. The fact is that “ octavo” is a term 
no longer susceptible of precise definition; 
“ crown octavo ” can be strictly defined, but 
the only safe definition is by the size 
(74 in. x 5 in.) of the leaf. 

P. 64. We agree that the importance of 
“original wrappers” can be exaggerated. 
But a word may be added on printed 
wrappers, which are sometimes more than a 
repetition of the title-page. The same is, 
regrettably, true of the mcdern jacket, which 
Mr. Muir somewhat summarily discards. 

P. 94. The section on copyright needs 
revision. It is clear, we think, that the Act 
of Queen Anne was designed to protect the 
author, and did in fact protect him, to a 


great extent, from English (not Irish} 
“piracy” (though that term is an ovep 
simplification). On the other hand the 
doctrine of perpetual copyright did nop 
“rely,” as Mr. Muir seems to say, upon the 
Act. On the contrary it preceded it; and the 
Act, by fixing a term of years during which 
penalties could be exacted for infringement, 
so undermined the doctrine that (more than 
half a century later) it crumbled to its fall 
Whether the House of Lords was right ip 
1776, and Mansfield wrong, legal historiang 
have yet to determine. 


The Early Denny Descents and Armorial 
Bearings: A Problem Pedigree. By the 
Rev. Sir Henry L. L. Denny, Bt. 1944, 


‘THIS privately-printed brochure, issued by 

our valued contributor from his Rectory 
at Burwash, Sussex, is slight in bulk but 
genealogically weighty. It deals with five 
generations of the Denny pedigree from 
circa 1349, as proved by evidence from the 
Hustings Deeds at Guildhall, London, and 
ending {in this paper) with Sir Edmond 
Denny, Baron of the Exchequer, who died 
in 1520, The first of this line was Geoffrey 
Denny, a prosperous citizen of London 
whose parentage Sir Henry has not yet dif 
covered, though he travels hopefully, 
Earlier Geoffreys of Suffolk and Devon até 
cited. The descent from Geoffrey is cleat, 
so perhaps the title is slightly misleading, 
for a “ problem Pedigree ” suggests one if 
which the actual affiliations are in doubt 
The principal “problem” concerns his 
origins, bearing upon which are given 
heraldic and genealogical clues derived from 
Sir Henry’s wide researches into the family 
history: the other problems are almost 
entirely armorial. In papers of this kindi 
is always better, if possible, to summarise the 
main problems: it helps the reader and if 
creases the chance of his helping the author 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At clxxxvii 251, col. 1, 1. 8, for “‘ Streatham ” 
Streathlam; p. 259, col. 2, 1. 43, for ‘*‘ Howell ” read 
Horwood; p. 269, col. 2, 1. 48, for “ circa 159" 
read circa 1940; p. 270, col. 1, lines 7 sq. f0F 
“Joan Mackerness ” read Joan née Mackerness; 
11, after “‘ Saunders ” insert comma and add whilit 
for their full issue I would refer to my more recemt 
article on ‘ A Curson-cum-Saunders Marriage in the 


Early 1500's’ at ante. p, 222-225. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd 


County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford. 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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